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OSSESSED of great mineral wealth, it is only 

natural that Staffordshire should have emerged 
as paramount in British pottery. The Romans, when 
they conquered Britain, made vessels from the native 
clays to grace the equipments of the Emperor Hadrian 
at York, one hundred and twenty years after Christ. 
York is no great distance from Staffordshire, and 
there is little doubt that the Romans scratched the 
clays of Staffordshire. The remains of Roman villas 
are found all over the country, for these wealthy 
colonists lived in England. If the pottery vessels, 
the red vases, the urns, and the cups with chariot 
races in relief, were Roman in design, their body was 
English clay. We even get a forecast in inscriptions : 
“Bibe Amico de Mio” (‘‘Drink, friend of mine’’), 
which came again as an inspiration, many centuries 
later, in the Staffordshire potter’s legends on his 
ale-mugs: ‘“‘Here’s to thee, my Trusty Friend,” or 
“One Nother and Then,” another way of spelling it. 
The Roman left a great legacy to the British potter— 
he left the Potter’s wheel. 


To come to modernity or comparative modernity. 
At the close of the eighteenth century Josiah Spode 
the Second burst upon the ceramic world, with a body 
for his ware which was never equalled before his 
day and has never been surpassed since. One of the 
most sagacious writers on ceramic art, M. Alexandre 
Brogniart, Director of the National Factory at 
Sévres, speaking of this discovery, says in his 
great work, Traité des Arts Céramiques: ‘Spode 
fabriqua une porcelaine de beaucoup supérieure a 
toutes celles qui avaient été faites jusqu’ a cette 
époque en Angleterre; il chercha a imiter l’ancienne 
porcelaine tendre de Sévres et s’en approcha beau- 
coup; il introduisit, ou au moins perfectionna, l’emploi 
des os calcinés dans la pate.” 

(Spode produced a better porcelain than any 
that had been up to then made in England. He 
endeavoured to equal the soft porcelain of Sévres, 
which his paste closely resembled. He introduced, 
or at any rate perfected, the use of calcined bones 
in the body of his ware.) 

Thus Brogniart placed Spode in the first rank. 

In the earlier period of earthenware, Staffordshire 
had its secrets and its romances. Its factories were 
almost Thibetan in their exclusiveness. Now and then 
foreigners (and everyone was a foreigner who was 
not a Staffordshire man) came to work there. The 
Brothers Elers, those mysterious Dutch patricians, 
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formerly silversmiths, entrenched themselves in a 
great mansion in Bradwell Wood. There they pro- 
duced red teapots, and other wares with raised orna- 
ment, moulded in metal dies and cunningly applied, 
which gave an idea to Josiah Wedgwood, ever ready 
as he was to recognize genius. With their secret 
pottery-pipes of earthenware, a sort of telephone, 
they guarded themselves; but they departed as 
stealthily as they had come. 

Staffordshire at one time objected to clay and nat- 
ural products coming under patents. The law was 
invoked, the case went to the House of Lords; a 
sleepy old judge, with wise pronouncement, told the 
Staffordshire potters ‘to go home and make their 
damned pots,” which they did, and have done success- 
fully ever since. This was in the eighteenth century. 

The old china factories of Plymouth and Bristol 
have flickered out and died; gone also are Chelsea, 
Bow, Swansea, and Nantgarw, leaving Staffordshire 
to-day the hub of the British pottery industry. 

The old pattern books of Spode, dating from the 
eighteenth century, record the beginning of things. 
There is Spode’s Tower pattern, there is Spode’s 
Italian and Spode’s Peacock, and scores of others 
which have been scattered world wide. 

The American colonists ate from Spode platters 
before 1776, when America became independent, and 
George IIL., obstinate old king that he was, received 
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the first American Ambassador, Benjamin Franklin, 
at the Court of St. James’s. 

The records of the Spode dynasty and their succes- 
sors show that all through the nineteenth century they 
poured a wealth of art into America. Rich vases with 
sumptuous colouring, dessert services of fine quality 
often made to special order, fine white figures in 
what is known as the Parian Marble, were sent across 
the Atlantic. It is pleasing to find that American 
bodies in china follow the old formula of Spode and 
his successors. But there are still secrets in Stoke-on- 
Trent which Messrs. Copeland hold of mixing, of 
firing, and of glazing which a good many competitors 
would like to possess. Thus the Spode-Copeland firm, 
riding on its old triumphs and its present achieve- 
ments, still holds the premier place. Truly Goethe has 
said, “There are many echoes but few voices.” 

When the Chinese Ambassador, Li Hung Chang, 
came to Staffordshire he said, no doubt with Oriental 
politeness, “You have completed what he have been 
centuries in arriving at.” It was courteous for him to 
have said it, but it happens to be true. The Copeland 
decoration and artistry is not comparable with the 
Chinese, but their body is supreme. Who would have 
thought that calcined bones produced translucency in 
porcelain: certainly John Chinaman never did. Most 
of the English porcelains, with their glassy frits, got 
out of bounds. The furnace exposed their imperfec- 
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tions with fire cracks. Hence the painting of butter- 
flies and insects on much of the old English china to 
cover such blemishes, but the Spode body is supreme. 

Josiah, the second of the Spode dynasty, led the 
world. Everybody else has followed him, and his dis- 
covery was as great as Béttcher’s at Meissen was in 
regard to hard paste porcelain. 

In spite of all attempts to snatch the laurels from 
Spode, there is no doubt that the Spode porcelain was 
something new. It is M. Solon, that great technical 
authority on English porcelain, himself a practical 
potter, who says: “With the latter end of the eight- 
eenth century and the name of Josiah Spode of Stoke- 
on-Trent is associated the memory of an invention 
which marks the turning point at which English china, 
discarding part of its borrowed traditions, assumed 
a character of its own, and could henceforth boast 
of possessing technical qualities not to be found 
in the porcelain of other countries. Towards 1799 
a peculiar china body, of which bone ash and felspar 
formed the chief components, was constituted by 
Josiah Spode. One cannot lay too much stress on 
this innovation.” And again Solon says: “Spode 
produced a porcelain which had no equivalent in all 
that had been produced before.” 

We advance that it has had no superior in what has 
been produced since. 

Therefore, if imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
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tery, then the memory of Spode has received due 
adulation, for practically all the English factories of 
the nineteenth century made this so-called ‘bone 
porcelain” in the Spode manner, with a body consist- 
ing of china stone, china clay, and bone ash. In Ger- 
many, France, and Sweden bone porcelains are being 
extensively produced based on the Spode formula. 

As early as 1797 Spode had taken into partnership 
Mr. William Copeland, also a native of Stoke, who 
was a tea merchant in London. It was thought that 
the combination of tea and teapots might be lucra- 
tive! So successful did this partnership prove that 
William Copeland’s only son (also called William) 
went into the business and became partner. 

When the second Josiah Spode died in 1827, 
William Taylor Copeland (afterwards Lord Mayor 
of London and M.P. for Stoke) purchased, in 1833, 
the remaining interest from the trustees of Spode, 
and thus became sole owner of the Spode-Copeland 
China Works. To this William Copeland we owe the 
recipe for the making of the famous Parian porcelain, 
which resembles fine statuary marble. In Early Vic- 
torian days it became the fashion to have statuettes, 
busts, and ornamental pieces of this beautiful Parian 
ware in the drawing-room or the boudoir. 

In porcelain alone the productions of Spode and 
his successors have supplied the world’s markets for 
a century and a half. You will find in your marked 
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Spode's Blue Italian 


Illustrating one of Spode’s early blue 
prints, recognized by connoisseurs as one 
of the world’s greatest engravings. This 
Spode Blue colour is as dominant in the 
ceramic world as this quaint old pattern. 

It is one of the first English prints in 
which stippling or punch engraving was 
used. This process gives softness and 
shading, impossible in line engraving. 

The center subjects are of ancient 
Italian ruins, a favourite subject dear to 
the heart of the old English artist and 
engraver, 

Fine blues are much in demand now, 
and this lends itself to all good Eighteenth 
Century settings, either English or Amer- 
ican. A very interesting handling of Ital- 
ian is shown in this colour illustration. 


pieces SPODE painted in red, in purple, in green, or in 
gold. You will find SpopE impressed as a mark or 
printed as a mark. You will find, in a wreath, Spode 
Felspar Porcelain, or Spode Stone China, or Spode’s 
New Fayence, or Spode’s Imperial, this latter in Old 
English type. Other marks are: SpopE, Son & 
CoPELAND, or SpopE & CoPELAND, both impressed 
and printed. Between 1833 and 1847 the marks run: 
CorpELAND & GarReETT late Spopr, or COPELAND 
& GARRETT, in combination with the names of the 
various patterns, such as ‘“The Tiber.’ Sometimes it 
bears also the legend: New Fayence, or New Japan 
Stone. From 1847 the marks are: CopELAND late 
SpopE, in various forms of type, or sometimes 
simply CopELAND, within a wreath surmounted by 
a crown. And whenever these marks are found on 
china or on earthenware it may be unhesitatingly 
pronounced to be genuine. 

It would appear that the firm set itself out to fall 
into touch with modern developments to such an 
extent as not to divert the main stream of inherited 
formule and models. Modernity has made its appeal, 
and at times the factory found itself on the full flood. 
But as an old firm they never seem to have been caught 
up by passing whims and fancies. Out of Staffordshire 
they filtered designs worthily carrying on established 
traditions, tempered by modern deviations. It would 
not appear that they had need to copy others so much 
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as others had need to copy them. Why should they 
copy others when they had, and still have, thousands 
of models and thousands of designs in their museum 
and their records to fall back on? To take their pattern 
books, dating back to the eighteenth century, from a 
carefully guarded safe, is to exhibit a wealth of designs 
in colour which few pottery firms possess, even in 
England, where something old is always turning up. 

Fashion, however, does count even in china. Some- 
times the pendulum swings to one particular series 
of designs, sometimes to another. When a demand is 
made for yellow of all shades because red lac is so 
fashionable, and great flaming yellow beakers and 
amber dishes must be set up as a touch of harmony, it 
does not disconcert an old potter such as Copeland. 
He dives into his pattern book. There he finds exactly 
where the pendulum swung once before. So after pass- 
ing through the deft hands of a school of artists, and 
being fired, there issues forth something new, some- 
thing not quite what was in the mind of the artist a 
hundred years ago; and the modern chemist, too, can 
bring newer methods to grace the creations. This is 
an instance of how an old pottery has an advantage 
over a new adventure. Tradition has no need to copy 
others. There are back pages and past formule which 
offer subtle suggestions to the trained potter, and at 
the Spode-Copeland Works there still lingers family 
instinct among the masters and the workmen which 
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counts for so much in an art and industry standing on 
such heredity foundations. We are told there is ‘‘noth- 
ing new under the sun.”’ Perhaps an established potter 
would substantiate this. When we collect, we demand 
the old; when we create, we copy the old; when we 
invent, we plagiarise the old. 

Something must be said of the greatness of the 
first Josiah Spode, who was apprenticed to Thomas 
Whieldon in 1749, and received under that great mas- 
ter potter the same tuition as did Josiah Wedgwood. 
Spode the First died in 1797, so that for close upon 
half a century he was potting in the best period of 
English ceramic art. He saw the gods and goddesses 
of Olympus descend upon Staffordshire, as did the 
Picts and the Scots upon the Romans over their wall 
from the Solway to the Firth. He saw the same sturdy 
race, headed by the Young Pretender, come into 
England and march as far as Derby in 1745. But this 
other invasion of classic art must have perturbed old 
potters such as Whieldon and Spode and Enoch 
Wood. Spode seems, together with Whieldon, to have 
emerged out of an overwhelming fashion as sturdily 
as did Chippendale, who, by the way, produced his 
Director in 1754, the year when Spode the Second was 
born. Evidently Staffordshire was making fine ware, 
painted in underglaze blue; for the Bow factory drew 
some of her painters away in 1753. And in 1760 the 
exquisite hexagonal tortoiseshell plates of Whieldon 
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were being copied at Liverpool, and there is no reason 
to doubt that old Spode was responsible for much of 
the ware that, for want of a better designation and 
fuller data, is termed in the museums ‘“Whieldon 
School.”” Who else was ‘“‘Whieldon School” if it was 
not Josiah Spode, himself a pupil of Whieldon at 
Stoke? Perhaps these detractors who found that 
Spode—as did Turner, as did Adams, as did Palmer, 
Neale, Mayer, and Davenport — dared to produce 
black basaltes, jasper ware, and other Wedgwood 
bodies, will as a divertissement credit him with being 
the possessor of sufficient technical ability to run be- 
side Whieldon. John Turner, who left his factory at 
Stoke-on-Trent in 1770 to Spode, as a successor, is 
credited by experts, such as the late Professor Church 
and others, with producing a jasper body equal if 
not finer than that of Wedgwood. Opinions may be 
divided as to its tone. But it is admitted he reached his 
goal by independent research and by other chemical 
formule. Similarly it is time to place the laurel wreath 
on the head of old Josiah Spode. Staffordshire has 
somewhat neglected her old masters. 

Spode’s English robustness was his characteristic. 
We have his sporting jugs, with horses and hounds 
and huntsmen, in relief; his lustre ware, perhaps 
before anyone else in Staffordshire had made this 
class of pottery; and his Toby jugs, some of them with 
his impressed mark. It is not impossible that the 
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Hogarthian style, shown on old Staffordshire painted 
jugs and mugs, were his handiwork. He was versatile, 
quickly perceptive, perfect in technique, and wide in 
outlook. It was Josiah Spode who in 1785 brought 
that English art of transfer printing to perfection in 
Staffordshire. Wedgwood sent his cream ware to 
Liverpool to be printed by Sadler and Green. Spode 
and others set about to get the art into Staffordshire. 
Credit must be given to Adams of Cobridge for his 
introduction of overglaze blue printing into Stafford- 
shire, but Josiah Spode was first in Staffordshire 
with blue underglazed printing, in conjunction with 
John Turner of Lane End, followed afterwards by 
William Adams of Greengates, and Thomas Minton 
of Stoke, later. The writer has examined a find recently 
made on the works of Messrs. Spode-Copeland of 
some hundreds of old copper plates of the earliest 
period. It is undoubtedly proved that the underglaze 
blue dishes and platters, so exquisitely Chinese in feel- 
ing, and so strong in character, set Staffordshire agog 
with a spirit of emulation. You have your series of 
Adams and Rogers of a later date, with American 
scenes, made for the American market. Spode went on 
potting for posterity. Have you his Chinese designs, 
anglicised, prior to those now collected with so much 
avidity? English collectors value old Spode under- 
glaze blue transfer-printed ware more than the later 
varieties of other makers in the rich deep dark blue. 
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It should be remembered what England was in 
those days, long before steam and before the Atlantic 
cable was laid. Across the Atlantic were sent the prod- 
ucts of Staffordshire, in slow sailing ships, beautiful 
with their sails spread, using the same wind power 
that Columbus himself relied on. So the old firm of 
Spode, with sweet dalliance, as the old ledgers show, 
sent earthenware to Boston to grace colonial tables, 
as did the tea merchants, whose cargoes were thrown 
overboard in Boston Harbour in 1773, and we hope 
no Spode teapots were then broken in the mélée. 

Peculiarly interesting is the Chinese outlook of 
Spode. Here he was undoubtedly ahead of his Staf- 
fordshire contemporaries. As a model nothing finer 
is possible than the designs of the Chinese potter. 
Spode did not look to Greece or Rome; he eschewed 
art that had little to do with pottery. He adhered 
rigidly and correctly to the technique of his craft. It 
is therefore pleasing to know that his work is being 
classified, in order to place him on a proper plane. 
The Chinese taste was as paramount as the classic 
taste in his day as was the classic school of echoes. It 
was a wrong turning that Staffordshire took in repro- 
ducing not always the best classic models. Spode was, 
as was Chippendale in his Chinese fretwork, wiser in 
his generation; he looked to China, where the potter 
was god-like, and took, as did Worcester and Bow, 
jewels from a fine treasure house. 
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What Meissen did, in undecorated figures and in 
vases, Spode did on a lower plane in Canton (so 
called) blue and white. But he did it excellently well. 
From 1785 onwards he established a record. To-day 
the old copper plates, now under reverential hands, 
reveal in the gleaming metal and the cut lines the qual- 
ities of his early engravers, who made the willow pat- 
tern, and other adapted Oriental suggestions, start on 
a conquering career over another hemisphere. 

The dynasty of Spode claims, and the careful 
conservation of his successors claims, a two-fold 
regard by collectors and connoisseurs. It is a tribute 
to their perspicacity that nothing meretricious has 
emanated from the factory. Old English silver is 
hall-marked under State surveillance. There are no 
laws governing the output of china and its standard, 
but Messrs. Copeland, the successor of Spode, have 
made their own law, and their mark is equivalent 
to the standard mark of the lion on silver. It is a 
proud record they hold, and as law givers and law 
makers in their kingdom they are rightly jealous 
of their unsullied reputation. 
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SPODE-~COPELAND TRADE MARKS 


Used by the firm since its inception, 1770. 
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